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ABSTRACT , 



THE AGENDA-GETTING OF IVY LEE 



By, Dr. Marvin N» Olasky 
The University of Texas at lAusti.n 



vTournalis/n historians in. recent years have made good use of 
aqenda-feetting theory in research., but others , has -been one 
drawback: In concentrating on the political and economic views 
of pujbli'shers, editorp, and reporters, we pften hayb overlooked 
the agendas of ' tho^e working behind the scenes, the public 
relations men and/ >women. The. public relations' agenda, was 
parti cular*ly important in the 1920s, when' it was estimated ' that 
over »^alf of all stories in the *New Vork Hcnes and dther major 
newspapeiRS originated in public relations offices. 

■ ■ ■ * • 

I^vy Lee, the "father of modern pubMc relations," had an 
agenda which can best be jwuaer^tood through an analysis of his 
^econgmic and theological bel iefs in an eilrlv twentieth century 
conte>:t, Lee was one of the first public relations practitioners 
to oppose competitive enterprise and espouse corporate 
.coll aborationi sm iv.eV alliances of large corpora^ii ons with each 
other and with 'the federal government. I^e combined' sophisticated 
economics.. with . "situational ethics" developed through 
assimilation of popularised. Darwinian ; and Freudian thought, 
Lee^s beliefs concerning economics arfd theology allowed him ' to 
conceal' his major objectives wit,ta^ al most total assurance that he 
was working for a greater good. 

V ' ■. ' ' ' ^ -^a • ^ 

^ Thi^ is a different perception of Ivy^Le^ than is common 

among public relawions practitioners, b'Ut it helps to explain' why 

L^^'e had such great: success in dealing witfi the press: . He was 

seen as a proponent of the economics of tha^ future, and his 

libei^-alism proved influential. 
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THE AGEt^DA-SETTING OF IVY .LE{£ 

* ■ ' .V. 

Journalism historians in recent' years have bs^yn H.rexng 

agenda-setting theory in research. Agenda-setting theory, 

developed' by 'f^cCombs and Shaw,^ is based on 'the concept that 

journalists do not^^tell the ^public Mhat.to thi'nk,' but they te 

them what to think about. Agenda-setting research .has ^ often 

4 

concentrate;! on^ the political and economic views of editors and 



1 , V 



publishers. 



One limitation of such concentration, though, is that from 
the* 1920s to the present many newspaper stories have originated 
not with editors,^ publishers, pr reporters^ but with public 
relations men and women. In the 1920b, for instance, Silas Bent 
observed that at least^l47 of 255 stories <58 pef-cent) in a 
typical issue of the New York . lioies originated in public 
relations work. John. Jessup, a long-time editor of Fortune and 
Life, recounted estimates during the l'930s that 60 percent of the 



I 



Ne.w York Jimes originated with publicists. ^;n 1930 p<»l<itical 
scientist 'Peter " Odegard concluded that half of ^ news; items in 

4 

newspapers across the United States came from public relations 
offices. Odegard observed, ^ "Many reporters today are little more 
than intellectual' mendicants who go from oo'e pmbiicity agent or 
press -bureau'' to another seeking 'handouts.'" 



To advance agenda-setting research, then, it is vital to 
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^- analyze n^t only, the views of editofs, publishers, and 'reporter's, 
tout th& beliefs o-f thc^se Mho provided stories on the basis o-f 
their own agendas.' . This paper begins tha,t process by examining 



/ 



in. a new way the ideas of the man known as the "father of modern 
public i^el ^tions, Ivy ^Lee. ' ' k . . 

Ivy Cee's career presents a problem (if words versus deeds.- 

He li'^ed meiking bold proclamations of integrity. In 1906, at age 

^29, ^ he even sent newspaper editors a "Declaration of Principles" 
# • 

which introductory public relations textbooks often quote;- "This 
is notSa secret press bureau. All our work is >done in the open." 
Yet Lee gained a reputation — - largely justified, as we will see 
— - /or .subtle manipulation in the service of his clients. Lee's 
critics called him "Poison Ivy. " ,.^f r iendly fQew York Worl.d 
reporter asked about Lee, "Why is it then that this amiable 
gentleman, whonnsrovides so many ^od stories, is so generally 
dislii<ed by newspaper, men?" Even Lee's supporters w^^s^e 
surprised when the "defender of capitalism^' wrote a book • filled 
with sympathy for Stalin'I Many historians have not known what to 
^rnake of " Lee^ Reading contradictory apprais)5Jis of his role' 
prompts the .question^ "Will the real Ivy Lee please stand up?" 



This paper argues that Ivy Lee can best . be understood 
througfi^ an analysis of his economic and theological beliefs in an 
early twentieth century context. Lee was one (pf the first public 

relations practitioners to oppose competitive enterprise and 

, ft 

espouse corporate col 1 abora€ioni sm i.e. alliances of large 
corporations, with, each other and with thee, federal government. He 
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combined sophisticated economics v^ith "situational ethic&" 
developed through assimilation of popularised' Darwinian and 
Freudian thought. Lee's beliefs ccncerning economics and 
theology allowed HinT'to conceal his major objectives with almost 
total assurance that he«^was working for a greater ^ood. He was 
thus the perfect -Vepresentative for major corporate 'clients 
vghose gt?Srl was to sell middle-size>^businesses and the public on 
the conrept o-f reducing competitior>** "in the purblic interest."' 

This, i^s a different, perception o^F Ivy Lee than is common. 

Ray Hierioert's excellent biography, Court igr to yie Crgwdi Ttig 

SfeQC^ si lyy Lsg §Dd ibg BgveloBment of Public Bilations, has 

, become almo«it the last word on Lee. ' Upon publication in 1966, it 

rightly became^ a model of ^diligent research and clear Writing. 

Buty since Hiebert portrayed Lee as a defender (^f ^ private 

enterprise? agai nst . soci aX i zing tendencies,, new insights into the 

Progressive Era have emerged from historians of both politic'V^l 

left and political right, including Kolko, Bernstein, Wiebe and 

Schlossberg. Thcr common thrust of their analyses^ dlBspite 

presupposi tional differences, points us tc^ard a closer 

- ex.s^ination of three trends in political economy which 

*. 

particularly influenced Lee as he developed his own public 

4 \ •. 

relations agenda. ^ 

. First, in 1900 and thereafter industrial leaders such J. 
P. florgan and John D. Rockefeller were emphasizing consolidation 
rather than competition. t^ey could look back on a dizzying 
period of national economic improvement, si nee''* from 1S65 to 1900 

U.S. output increased threefold. This was real growth,, for 

<- 
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^ de-flat i oh dominated orices during the postbellum third, of a 
century, but it, Mas not always easy groMth; 'Ecotiomic winners and 



losers aboun^d. The winners, who generally had triumphed 
through innovation and intense competition., knew how e'a'-y it was 
to be toppled, or to at least su-f-fer -falling prices and declining 
proglts. f'hey tried to develcSp price and marketing „agreemr«nts to 
give themselves a guaranteed ratp o-f return, taut agreements o-f 
that sort ^ways seemed to -fall through. New technologies, new 
sources o-f investment capital, new rriethods o-f transportation and 
^communication^. rapidly -expanding markets due to massive 
population increases, and easy en£ry into mo^t of those marketsji ' 
made anti-competi ti ve agreements short-lived. 

Second, as anti-competitive agreements 'fell ' through^ 

I 

industrial lea^ders, began to see federal interventiqn and 
regulatf^on as the way to assure pro'fits -foi^a longer period o-fV^ 
time. <As historian Giabriel Kolko put it pungently, "It was not 

the e>5istence of monopoly that caused the federal gov^timent to 

■ 5 

intervene in the economy, but the lack of it." ) Rockefeller and 

H.H. Rogers of Standard Oil joined with gr »pB such as the 

w< .. . 

Association of Manufacturers and Distributors of Food Products in 
calling for national incorporation laws and national regujations 
which would help them keep out competition by rai sing - barri ers to 

^ ' 'I 

entry. Federal regulation, according tto Daniel Willard,- 

president of the Baltimore and Ohio, could ^ **50 harmonise 
al 1 • . • conf 1 i c\ing interests that, in the long run, the greatest- 
good may come to the greatest number-" ^Railroad executive 
James J. Hi 1 1 ' spoke in 1901 of the need ^ to "obviate ruinous 



4 
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conjpetltion. " James Logan o-f the American Envelope Co. srgued 



that competition must be control l.ed because i't "means de^th- to 
some of the combatant^..." An American Tobacp^T Co. . ski 

b,elieved that the federal presence couii help corpo^ratibns jngage 
in "rational cooperation in lieu of cut^throat • compet:i| t i on . " 



/ 



Third 7 the public generally did not support col laboratiuni st , 

notions. Most Ai^c^ijfans preferred p continuation of competitive 

enterprise with pol i tical • involvement minimized. For instance, 

small shippers did not want 'to have to play politics to get their 

grods to msirket. They just wanted equal rates, and not rebates 

11 • 

to the favored few. Leaders such as J. P. Morgan brought out 
statistics attempting to provfe (with some justification) that 
trusts backed by governments could produce many goods more 
e-f -f iciently than could a variety of small and mid-sized 
competitors. But the public was not buyi n^^^'^Deep-rooted feelings 
about liberty and competition-- could not be budged , through 
economic argumentation. ' 

Leading collaborationists looked for different ^ means of 

persuasion.. They needed a strategist, one with a sophisticated 

understanding of both economics and popular psychology. They 

needed a spuke^en who could create the impression that ^'seiling 

to the public" was inferior to "serving the public interest." 

They needed someone who could stride into board rooms and 

♦ 

convince busin&ssmen committed to selling that a new style of 
assessing corporate conduct — not just goolci^ sales but good 
"public relations" ^ — was needed. 
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^ That someone was Ivy ' ee. Lee's vears in col lege and as a 
young professional were par^No-f 'the greatest era of trust- 
building yet Seen. From 1895 to 1904 over 3000 companies 
disappeared into mergers- Lee, top economics student in the 
Princeton, class of 1898, saw what was going on. His yearbook said 



of Lee, "^'liJhat he doesn't know about tr;ust5 is not worth 

knowing." Lee's e(^ono;nic thinking was firmly in the 

collaborationist camp. Capitalism, he would note, "had advanced 

faster than the ability of the human intelligence to cope with 

ivt." Lee argued that "restrifcti one must be placed on the use. of' 

capital so as to obtain,' .at the same time, ti^ utmost good for 

» 13 V. 

the community as a whole." He never defined the "utmost good" 

or said who would define it, b^+t this notion became cummon at 

■ / * ' ' 

•Princeton as the Germanic, positive notion^^ state power was 

taking ,root. ' Lee even brought himself to write an article 

explicitly titled "Co-ordinating Business Through Co-operation." 

•In it he opposed traditional competition and urged "cooperation"^ 

through- industrial institutes and trade associations. 

jtruci ally , Lee understood not onlJ^ the new political economy 
but the practical political and psychological steps that would 
have to be taker along the ' way. He knew that the new 

t 

collaboratiorism cbuld be put into place only if businessmen were 
fully united behind it. That could happen only if ba5ineBsme>n saw 
collaboration ©s an inevitable development to which their 
enterprises must bend in order to avoid breaking. To convinc 
skeptical businessmen, regulation would have to be packaged as 
somethfing whic^ could increase econ iftic libertv rather th 
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Sti-fle i*t. pubJ^ic relatiyons counselor would also have to 

• u * 

convince businessmen that it was improper sinipl.y tb think of 
comp*anie^ responding to customer desires as e>{pressed in the 
marketplace.. He would have to convirce waverers that special 
investigation of public needs was requiretJ^' with the goal of 
fidrnini ster ing rather than selling to markets. ' 

' On its face, such an approach was not particularly sensible.\ 
E>{p^ienced businessmen had learned to trust the person who has 
to make a sale, * not' the one who can act any w^y he chooses and 
still do well economically. They had learned to expect b«Atter 
results from the person who had to fulfill a .contract rather than 
the person who may simpjly feel like being nice. • They had, in" 



shor 



t, ^* realistic vi 



iew of human nature. The concept tha^t 



r 



"public relations mindedness" would be an improvement on the old7 




"fashioned hard-headed desire to sell a product would ordinarily 
have been laughed at. But. Lee had an ace up his slee^ve: He added 
to his economic studies an awareness of currents in popular 
theology. 

Lee, son of a* minister who preached a liberalized 
Protestant i r,ni, grew up waith social gospel, ideas that man could 
create heaven on earth by establishing a new, ''cooperative'- 
social order. Lee was fMrther exposed to new thought at 
Princeton, where Darwinian ideas were applied to economic trends 
to show (supposedly) that movement toward larger economic units, 
and perhaps eventually one state economy, was a* movement of 
inevitable economic progress. As ^Charles Francis Adams Jr., a 
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scholar an-.ong railroad presidents, -had said, "the principle of 

consolidation. . .is a necessity — a natural laM of growth." 

Competition must be follo.wed by combination,^ -for "The law is 
invariable. It knows no exceptions." 

. L-e© 't,'ept up an interest in theological questions throughout 
his career. He became a strong partisan of moder^^^sm in 
Christianity. He personally paid for the printing and nationwide 
distribution of one of the crucial sermons* in American 
eccjlesiastical history, Harry EmersoV Fosdick's^ I'Shal,! the 
Fundamentalists V .tx7" Fosdick,' an early proponent of. 

situational ethi'cs, later said his sermon opposing orthodoi 
Christianity might have had "no unusual result if it had not been 
for Ivy Lee." Lee used all his public relations skills to make 
Fosdick and his beliefs famous and influential. Lee and others 
even urged John D. Rockefeller Jr. to contribute $26 million 
toward construction, of a new church .to house Fosdick, who 
resigned und^r fire from his old ministry. Relief el ler did. 

Lee also put his theology to immediate professional use as 

he examined the crucial question of how to sell col 1 aborati oni sm 

to competition-oriented busines nen and to the general public. 

He argued that competition was un-Chr i st i c^n . He suggested that 

businessmen who emphasized competition did not love their 

neighbors but were only out to make a buck. He ^rgussd that 

creation of government-backed cartels would lead to better" care 

for the public because naturally good-hearted businessmen would 

be able to follow their better- instincts instisad of £»,cting under 

16 

pressure for short term sales. 
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Lee wasi able ia utter such ' ststements wi th a straight facfe 
for two reasons*. Firstii he had. thrown over the orthodox 

Christian concep^t of original sin- He apparently had come to 

believiB that environmental -factors were n(ore> essential. • thar^j 
natural disabilities in determining conduct, I-f only the 
business environment w^-^s changed, covetousness would give way to 
kindness. , Second, he .had b«en taught a di-f-ferent standard of. 

ethics, than the traditional: ■ While it wa^ improper to lie, he 

s 

thought neither the Bible nor anything else provicted a truly 
objective' standard of judging human activities, so ai 1 analysis 

* . ' I- • 

was ^ssenti al ly \sut) jecti ve. 

f 

Lee, combining an emphasis on/subjectivity with what he had 
re^d from popularised Frpudian psychology, arrived at a strategy . 
which he termed the "psychology of the multitude." Give up 
attempts to explain economic laws through rational discourse, he 
advised businessmen, for people "will not analyse 
statistics. . .Since crowds^ do not reason, they can only be 
organized" and stimulated - through symbols and phrases." 
Communication proceeded better whQ*n public relations spokesmen 
played on "the imagination or emotion of the public..." Thas^^^ 



favoring collaboration merely had to find "leaders who can 

fertilise the imagination <^nd organise the will of the crowd.-. 

17 

•the crowd cravi^^i leadership." 

Lee made a career of telling leaders of the n^w econpmic 
ord^r how to merge the new ec;onomics with the new psychology. He 
told a group of railroad managers that "Crowds are led by symbols 
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and phrases. Success in dealing with crowds. . .rests upon the art 
of getting believect in. Me know that H^i^y the Eighth by his 
obsrquipus deference to the forms of the law was able to get^ the 
people to Lieldeve in him so complle-tely that he was able ^o do 

almost anything with them^ " Appearances, Lee argued", were the 

" ■ IS • 

base on which_>/^per structure "Of reality could be erected. , 
'I* * 

i <^^M^ short, Lee understood in 1917 wh'at Lenin was putting into 

practice, what Joseph Goet^els would refine in the l<^Os, 4nd 

what Jacques Ellul would criticize in the 1950sfi the idea that. 

"In propaganda, truth pays off." As Ellul conclude^, ^"./. .in 

propaganda we must make a radical 'ttistinction between a fact on 

e one hand and intentions or interpretations on -the other in 



brief, between the material and the moral ei -aments. The truth 

\ 

that pays, off is in the realm of s. The necessary 

falsehoods, which also pay off, are in tne realm of iQtgQj^loQS 
and iD£B£:BCg£§ii9£^S« ***** 

• \ 

] Lee's tactic of factual accuracy in order^'' to 

insinuate impressions was far more effective than the policy of 
J. P. Morgan, who generally did not allow his conclusions to 
outrun his factual base. It was also a departure from the 
typical press agent policy of outlandish statements with little 
factual basis. Lee found the appearance of truthfulness to be as 
useful to him as it had been in the days of Henry VIII, 
Listeners who believed him on st^all points, for gobd reason, were 
more likely to'foilow him to his collaborationist conclusions. 

Editors who scorned press agents listened - to Lee.' By 
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covering machinatiqffs ^Mith talk of cooperation in the publip 
interest* Lee's clients es(.aped criticism they might otherwise 

4 

have received. ^ Lee's thinking, went it^to, and preserved -from 
(\ substantial criticism, the Copper and Brass Research Association; 

it became the organization devoted to pooling resources to 
' control markets' -for 42 of the ' largest capper producers and 

manufacturers in the .United States. Lee sold to the public > the'/ 

/ • ' • • ' 

an ti -competitive .^plans of the Anthracite Coal Operators 

/■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Conforence* cdmposed of 102 companies, saying that the barriers 
to ent«^y Established by the Conference Mould be a means of 

prevent i(;Kg adulterated product. Lee worked with lawyer Thomas 

/ » - 
Chadboufne to establish the ^International Svfgar Council, which 

developed a plan in 1930 t*^ cut out competition in order to 

stabilize sugar pricey. "Laissez faire" competition, Lee argued,, 

20 

"may mean ruin to large numbers..." 

•• • ' ■ 

Whenever those favoring competitive enterprise criticized 
Lee's efforts, he created a smokescreen. When criticized for his 
pole in formation of the Cotton Yarn' Association, Lee 
acknowledged that the objective was "establ i shment \ of a 




prjjtective minimum price, trusting thereby to deal w/th the 



surplus capacity ^f the tr::^de and eliminate those sellers of yarn 
in the market who, by force of circumstances, have been obligeti 
to dispose of their output i^ithout reference ^ price." It ^ouia 
take a moment to cut through such rhetoric to see that the 
Association's mission was to clamp down on discount sellers. In 
the mean time 9 Lee would have moved on. 
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^ Seeing Lee ^as a proponent of collaboration rattver than 

* competitive enterprise, and ^ as \ person who combined the new 

'conomic, thinking with an ethic o-f fact accfuracy but iiiipression 

niar^ipulation, . clears up part of what has been the mystery of Ivy 

Lee. For instance, we can now reassess his famous "peel ar at ion 

■ • ■ ■ ■ 

of Principles." Ves, Lee claimed that all.^h^s work was done in 

the open, but ^ at the time he made that pronouncement Lee was 

employed by International Harvester to write ah arjbicle . f or • 

tjbodv* s tjagai'iQB. The article would praise Harvester ^as "An 

^ • .. - 22 < / 

Open and Above-Board Trust." Lee would not be identified as a 
company spokesman. In 1907, when Lee wrote a Qgg^^lg Mag3s.iQg. . 



article on behalf of his new employer, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

■ . • ■ . ■ 23 ^ 

his corporate connection once again was not mentioned. ' J 

Did such behavior mean that all of Lee's work was not done 
in the open? No, his, "Declaration o-f Principles'' was factually 
accurates The articles were published and his name was on them. 
But Lee's declaration created an inaccurate impr^ession of a 
willingness to lay his c|trds on the table. This he did not do 
/ except under pressure. He continued to abide by the letter of 
his self-imposed accuracy law, but not the spirit. 

/- ■ > ' " 

A close loo^at the "Declaration of Principles" shows how 

artfully Lee chose his words. Fqr instance, "I send out only 

matter evjplry detail of which I am willihg to assist any editor in 

24 

verifying for himself." Such a statement was factually correct 

in that all of Lee's details were generally verifiable, but Lee 
knqw that effective propaganda contains in it only information 

4 

which can be verified. Lee's goals was to slant his readers and 
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clients tOMard anti-competitijve policies, but so subtly that h*^ 

ve with them a belief that th^v had made up Aheir own 

minds. 

A view of Lee as master propagandi sjb (but not a liar by his 

■ / ' ' / 

own "situation e'i;hic" standards) makes what seem to be mistakes 

» ■ • 

and anomalies part of this newly understood pattern. For 
instance, L^e was employed by John 0. Rocdtef eller Jr. to repair 
DamaQ' caused ~ to '^business-government collaboration by press 
cc:^/erage of the 1914 "Ludlow Massacre." This tragedy was , t<he 
culmination of a coal miners' strike in Colorado which led to 
considerable violence, including an April 20 battle between 
strikers and the Colorado State Militia in which two women and 
eleven children at Liidlow were killed. 

Lee ascertained that the women and children, while fleeing 
in panic ^From an out-of -control militia out-fit, had overturned i 
stove and set o-ff the fatal /^-Fire in which most of them died. 
Lee could therefore suggest, in a bulletin sent to newspaper 
editors, th^t the women and children may have been the* victims of 
their own carelessness. . Some rep^ters, of course, pointed out 
the foolishness of expecting persons fleeing in panic to wat^h 
their step, and cursed Lee as a Pharisee. .But he could state 
with accuracy ^that he had npt lied. / 

Lee became adept| at creating di^onest impressions from 

/ 

factual statements. In his post-Ludlow cleanup Lf^e circulated a 
bulletin, "How Colorado Editor^ View the Strike,'' which contained 
statements made at a conf erjfence. of Colorado editors. Judging 
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irodi "the '^ul let in, the editors were sui^risingly supportive o-f 
coal, company interests. What went uhmentionepl in the bulletin 



r 



Mas that o-f ^31 Newspaper editors in the sitate, can^y -i out^^een 

fill 



attended the con-ference and only eleven signed the report, 
eleven ^Mere from p^tpfersi^ control lisd by the (:oal companies. 




The' view of Lee as an advocate o-f collaborSSItion rather than 

cq^^tition clears up other my^teiries^ such as Lee's relatione^ 

with, and book promoting, /!^he Soviet Union. In 1930 §ysi.Qgss 

J^eek was astounded when Lee became so great a de^^ender o-f the 

Soviet Uniorr^ thart some said he must be a ^ paid agent. "In 

instinct, doctrine, career," iu^ness Week noted, Lee w^as "the 

subtlest of protectors e-f capitalists, their arch^ advocate, the 

veritable high priest of their whole controversial business — a 

professional directdr of public relations. That he of all men' 

should support Soviet objectives "is^the anomaly, enigma, and . 

• 26 ./ ^ 

mystery of cynical Wall Street." C. W. Barron, editor of the 

Mail Street Journal, asked Lee directly, "Whdtt are you doing all- 

27 

this*for? Who is paying you for it?" 

'.s 

Lee said the Soviet q:onnection was hii^ "hobby^'' y^^ iy^lness 

sniffed, "Sophi sticated managing editors frankly do not 

believe a word of it. It is simply impossible that Ivy Lee^ aide - 

to millionaires ancU mi 1 1 ionai redom, should be serious in all this 

stuff about Soviet^ Russia. What a golossal axe he must be 

28 • - 
grinding. Speculation about JBoviet psfyments to Lee was rampant, 

but one letter purportedly showing a piayoff proved a forgery, and 

nothing ever has been proven. 
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Whether or not money was a bond, though, mind apparently 
Mas. When Lincoln Ste-ffins toured the Soviet Union,' he^ thought * 

* . 

he Mas seeing the future in a society based on col laborata^onism 

taken to its e>itremes. vLee may'^not have^ Qon^ so far, but he Siid 

'< * ^ 

see ,the United Sf^ates moving closer to the Soviet Union in ^ocial 
perspective. "The United , States started with complete 
individualism, everjy man for'fh^mself," and the Soviets have ^he 
opposite position, Lee Mrote, but "we have. found it necessary to 



re^^trict the power of the individual..." 



29 * 



4 



As the two countries' political futures converged, L^e 
exp^ted that the vSc'dnpmic possibilities also would' become 
appfiirfnt: "Within fi/vey^i^s Russia\ill have the bigg,est tractor 
plant, the biggest paper mills, the biggest of many other 
industries in the. world." Lee's belief inVdomestic collaboration 
could easi ly extend i'tself into^ proclamat^^e of the beauty pi a( 
U.S. -Soviet deal*. He practiced what he preached by advising 
Standard Oil and Vacuum Oil to b^uy Soviet petr(^eum and also 

-• V . . . • ' \ 

offer logins to* the Soviet government. 

The New -York Times reported that, deal in March, 1926, and 
noted Lee's participation, observing that "the best ^known and 
most expensive o/ /publicity agents, who among other activities is 



the advisor on public relations to the Standard Oil interests, 
has beguK.^ to displ^ay keen interest in the recogni-^ion of the 
Soviet government." The Times also reported that Lee ^ad . sent 

letters to many of his associates urging closer^^S^a*"^^^^^ with ^the 

> 

Soviets. Editors noted the cooperation o-f Lee and Ruth Stout, 
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editor of the communist (D^azir<e Jhe ^g^^ QSiSgS* 



Lee Mas widely' criticized f^r his Soviet-rel ated activities. 
Elihu Root> \as^ed Lee if he wanted Amerioans to ^"accep^ th 



7 



inciples of 4:he Boleheviki as somethi'ng equally as good" as the 



r 

principles of cortjaetiti ve ent^rprise.^ Representative Hamilton 

• ■ \ ^ " ° • X • 

Fish; Jr. prdcl aimed Lee a •*not^a^ipus propagandist for Soviet 

/ S3 \ r V- \J . ; ^ 

Russia." Irt 1929 Representative George Tinkham of Massachuse,tts 

called Lee anj "open prcpagandi st" agarrist American-v interests, 
with "no.;counthy, no flag, and no Allegiance except the power of 

• • ■ / • 34 • ,.; 

money^ and what money can compel or buy." ^ 

, ^ ■ \ / 

That was. not true. Lee's career is Jconsi stent \ in his 
opposition to competitive enterprise and hi3 embrace, of 
government-industry "partnerships'* both home and abroad. He 
was also, consistent in his use of factual accuracy ta^ -more 




effectively molfl perceptions. | 



• 



; I r • 

t ? • • . • 

In 1929, ,at 'age 52, Lee looked back on his career and 

' • " ■ 

indicated satisfaction at^ his accomplishments in affecting 

American political and -economy thinking, but concern about the 

(Personal cost. He wrote to a friend, "A good- many ^years ago I 

start^ on the w|prk I am doin^y feeling that there \w^s a rerl 

field in it for <\isfef ulness. I now know that there \s a great 

deal to be done that is usef ul . . . CBut I have found3 the greatest 

difficulty in getting people to take anything I say as ah 

independent expression of opinion. I am always merely a 

propagandist. . .Sometimes in my low moments I have thought o-f 
♦ 

throwing the whole thing overboard and taking a minor job^^s a 
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\ 35 ■ - 

newspaper editor." • ( 

•.V 

Lee, o-f course, never did. He had helped to make the 
concept o<' coriaboration welcome in many corporations. He had 
seeded some of ^the largest with public rel at x one 'counselors. Lee 
had to be sa^tisfied with that* In 1934 his last experiment in the 
advocacy o-f extreme col labor at ion ism led hi;1iK4:o a> short-lived 

consulting arrange/nent with the German government, for which he 

36 ■ • ' 

received great criticfsm. In October, 1934, advising the 
^VexecLTtive bo^rd o-f the' Pennsyl vanLa Rail road 9 Lee^ suddenly could 
n^t remember to whom he *was speaking. Lee had suf'fered^ a 
cerebral hemorrhage. One month later 9 at age 57, he died. 

^ Lee^s agenda lived/pn,*' though. Efdi Lor Stanley Malker wrote 

s 

in^ 1934 that Lee commonly was seen '*as the greatest example of 
what a newspaperman may do whc^n he enters upon publicity worlt:.'' 
Recent ' agenda-setting research has concentrated on analysis (^-f. 
f themes and examination oi how an audience rates issues before and 
; / after media coverage. Leer's cotisistent economic theme — the 
i mportance of corporajte col 1 aborationi sm, with competi tion 
avoided whenever possible — is clear, and by the close of his 
career it was considerably m&re popular than it was at the 
beginning. 

Thousands of pol i tici ans, pundits, and publ ic rel at ions 
practftioners, along with substantial economic changes, 
contributed to that transition, of course^ It is impossible to 
assess with accuracy Lee'^s personal tontribution. Since the 
historian cannot pre-test and post-t. st audiences, we must mainly 
rely on subjective assessments such as Malker'^s in judging Lee'^s 
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importance as an agenda-setter. Still, be-fore we leap to ttie 

\ 

• conclusion that newspaper .leaders"du, ing the .early twentieth 
century we^-e setting agendas, we should analyze the impact of Lee 
jnd other public relations men and' women. In hi's; time Lee was 
s\Ben as extremely e-ffective in getting newspapers to cbver what 
h# wanted them to cover, and in perhaps swaying the -audience to 
his point o-f view.^ He did «not settle -for tr^ ins^"tion of a few 
-puff's. His goal was to create a new economic i^g^da. 
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